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OUR INTEREST IN A UNITED AMERICA. 

BY L. S. ROWE, PH.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR OP POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OP PENNSYLVANIA. 



Some months after the close of the last Pan-American Con- 
ference, I received from a friend in Europe a collection of ar- 
ticles from French, Italian, Spanish and German reviews, com- 
menting on the results of the Conference and emphasizing the 
bearing of these conferences on the political and commercial in- 
terests of Continental Europe. The significant feature of these 
comments was the note of warning which they sounded, pointing 
out to Europe that these conferences mark the successive steps 
in the development of unity of thought and action of the Ameri- 
can Eepublics, and that the far-seeing policy inaugurated by 
Mr. Blaine would result in an united America — a final and in- 
surmountable obstacle to the extension of European influence in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

In addition, however, to this feeling of alarm, there ran 
through all these comments a note of surprise and wondering 
inquiry as to the causes of the growing spirit of fraternal co- 
operation between the United States and the Latin-American 
republics. Are not the language, traditions, antecedents, intel- 
lectual nourishment and commercial contact of the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics distinctively European? was a constantly recur- 
ring question. Have the people of the United States made any 
real effort to understand the point of view of the Latin-American 
peoples, and have they shown any effective desire to be brought 
into closer touch with them? Why, therefore, should the Latin- 
American republics concern themselves with the United States? 
How shall we explain the growth of that spirit of fraternal co- 
operation which is gathering strength with each year? These 
questions were raised, but no attempt at solution was offered. A 
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few of the writers went so far as to assume that the movement 
was temporary, artificial and devoid of solid basis. 

The answer lies deeper than in national or racial antecedents — 
namely, in the similarity of physical environment and in the 
social conditions of North and South America. There is the 
primary and fundamental fact of a new land and a young people 
breaking from the traditions of the mother country, and eman- 
cipating itself from inherited ideas and traditional modes of 
thought. The history of the republics of this continent is largely 
a record of the struggle between inherited traditions and the 
new ideals of life that develop in a new continent. The political 
ideas brought from Spain and Portugal have been out of har- 
mony with the conditions of life in a new country, and have 
been the chief cause of the unrest that characterized the early 
history of the Latin-American republics. It is well for us not 
to forget that in this country, we passed through many struggles 
before the process of adaptation was even fairly under way; and 
it should not be a matter for surprise that our sister republics 
should pass through a like process of growth. The analogies 
between the political development of the United States and that 
of the republics of South America are more numerous than would 
appear at first glance. Starting with totally different social ante- 
cedents, they are developing political institutions strikingly 
similar. 

This slow, persistent and all-pervading influence of physical 
environment and of the social conditions of a newly settled coun- 
try, combined with the spirit of freedom transmitted by the 
founders of our American democracies, has gradually reduced 
the chasm between the political institutions of North and South 
America, until to-day we find the most striking similarity be- 
tween our constitutional system and that of our sister republics. 
The influence which the Constitution of the United States has 
had in fostering the growth of republican institutions in other 
quarters of the globe should be a source of profound satisfaction 
to every citizen, as well as an inspiration to hold high and un- 
assailable the principles for which that Constitution stands. 

It seems almost incredible that we should have remained so 
long unconscious of the influence we have been, and are still, 
exerting in South America; but it is simply an indication of a 
fact that is becoming more apparent with each day — namely, 
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that our political influence has outrun our intellectual grasp. 
We have become a great and powerful nation by reason of ex- 
traordinary natural resources; but our mental vision has not 
kept pace with our international influence. We still regard our- 
selves as the politically isolated nation of 1823, but vaguely con- 
scious of the important part that we are playing in the world's 
affairs. During the last ten years, it is true, the American 
people have been passing through a great educative process; but 
in thought and feeling the country still lags far behind its com- 
mercial and political power. 

No better illustration of this fact could be found than in our 
attitude toward the republics of Latin America. To the average 
American, the southern section of the continent is still an un- 
known land. Much of our knowledge is drawn from fiction 
rather than from fact. The future of these countries is a matter 
of the vaguest speculation, permitting every prophet to give his 
fancy unbridled rein. We begin to understand how far astray 
lesser lights have gone when we hear one of the keenest of British 
observers say:* 

" The future of South America is admittedly a subject for speculation 
as obscure as it is fascinating. It may be, and probably will be, bloody, 
tangled and convulsive." 

During the last century, which we devoted to the working out 
of our fundamental domestic problems, this ignorance of our 
neighbors did not involve any serious consequences. In fact, it 
was rather fortunate both for them and for us that our attitude 
was purely negative, that it was restricted to a warning to Europe 
that she must permit the republics of this continent to work 
out their destinies unhampered. With the opening years of the 
twentieth century, however, the far-reaching influence of the 
change in our political position as a nation becomes apparent 
Having a. i vunced to the dignity of a World Power, we must 
accept its responsibilities. The national- indifference to every- 
thing outside the borders of the United States, which was an 
element of strength during the nineteenth century, becomes a 
source of weakness in the twentieth. Citizenship of the United 
States involves an obligation to our own country and to the larger 
influence which we are wielding in the world's affairs. 

•Sydney Brooks: "National Review," March, 1908. 
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It is, therefore, not merely desirable that we should face 
the South American situation with a full knowledge of the 
facts; it becomes a real national obligation to do so. Further- 
more, it is important that we should realize that this clearer 
perception of the significance of South American growth con- 
cerns us quite as deeply as any of the Latin-American republics. 
We have so long been accustomed to look upon them with a kind 
of patronizing sympathy that it is difficult for us now to realize 
that we have to deal with nations whose support will mean much 
to us in securing the general recognition of those principles of na- 
tional freedom and international justice for which our country 
has so long struggled. Throughout the southern continent we 
are in the presence of vigorous nations-in-the-making. They are 
one and all real national entities, as tenacious of their national 
purpose as the United States. In total disregard of the theories 
of European writers that they are incapable of self-government, 
they are slowly, but with firmness and wisdom, working out their 
political salvation, and they stand to - day as real Powers with 
which the other nations of the earth must reckon. 

The progress of South America is probably best exemplified 
in the remarkable advance of her cities. The capital of Brazil, 
a city of a million inhabitants, is undergoing a transformation 
which may well serve as a lesson to many of the cities of the 
United States. Forty millions of dollars are being expended on 
harbor works which will make Rio Janeiro one of the greatest 
ports of the American continent. Avenues are being laid out 
on a scale which rival the reconstruction of Paris during the 
Second Empire. A water-supply and system of drainage are 
being completed that will equal anything of which North Ameri- 
can cities can boast. 

In the arrangement of streets and avenues, Buenos Ayres oc- 
cupies one of the first places amongst the cities of the American 
continent. Her great docks and warehouses may well be the 
envy of New York or Philadelphia. Her main avenue rivals 
any of the boulevards of Paris. For the purpose of duly cele- 
brating, in 1910, the centenary of Argentine independence, new 
avenues are being planned on a scale of magnificence heretofore 
unknown to municipal engineering. The pride of the people in 
their city, the civic devotion to its welfare, the keen interest in 
every question affecting the improvement of city life, are charac- 
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teristies which one does not find common to all communities in 
the United States. 

Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, occupies not only a stra- 
tegic commercial position, but one of such natural beauty that 
it can be compared only with the situation of New York. The 
great harbor works which are now approaching completion will 
bring its shipping facilities into harmony with its natural posi- 
tion. The awakening to modern commercial necessities is trans- 
forming the city into one of the great commercial centres of the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Crossing the Andes, we find the Chilian capital a flourishing 
city, whose natural position is one of surpassing beauty and 
whose commercial importance is increasing with each year. 
Here, again, the spirit of improvement is making itself felt in 
every department of the city's activity — new avenues are being 
laid out, a thoroughly modern system of drainage is approaching 
completion, the water-supply is second to none on the American 
continent. In a word, no effort is being spared to place the city 
in the vanguard of municipal improvement. 

The capital of Peru combines the subtle attraction of colonial 
Spain with all the advantages of modern city building. The Gov- 
ernment has shown rare good judgment in preserving the build- 
ings of historic value; but, in this desire to preserve the old, the 
requirements of modern city life have not been lost sight of. In 
the beautiful public-school buildings, in the numerous recreation 
centres, in the broad outlying avenues and in the great boulevards 
now in course of construction, the modern, progressive, energetic 
Peru finds its most distinct expression. 

Finally, for picturesqueness of situation, the capital of Bolivia 
— La Paz — outrivals her sister cities of Europe and America. 
Situated at an elevation of 12,500 feet above the sea, surrounded 
by volcanoes nearly 23,000 feet high, the city seems to transplant 
us to some other planet. In spite of its remoteness from all the 
ordinary trade routes, it is growing in commercial importance; 
and with the completion of the railway lines now in course of 
construction it will command new and larger markets. 

In our estimate of these countries, we have been misled by the 
fact that every election riot is heralded as a revolution, thus 
creating the belief that instability and unrest are characteristics 
of their civilization. We are apt at times to forget the lawless- 
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riess of some of our early frontier communities and the long series 
of political difficulties through which they passed before reaching 
the position of well-ordered communities. Many of the constitu- 
tional deadlocks which occur in South America, and which are 
interpreted as indications of a lack of political capacity on the 
part of the people, in reality mark the steps in the adaptation of 
the system of government to the needs of the country. 

For more than a century Europe looked upon us through spec- 
tacles similar to those through which we now look upon South 
America. Our judgment of South America is to-day as far from 
the truth as was Europe's opinion of us fifty years ago, and our 
awakening will bring as many surprises as did hers. 

Just as in the United States, the most serious problems con- 
fronting the South American republics are no longer political, 
but social. The fact that the laboring classes are coming to a 
consciousness of power involves a severe strain upon their social 
fabric. The situation is complicated in exactly the same way as 
it has been in our Southern States, by long years of educational 
neglect. The awakening to the necessity of a more thoroughly 
organized system of public education is the best indication of the 
progressive spirit that is now pervading South America. 

In the solution of these social, economic and educational prob- 
lems arising out of the conditions of an advancing democracy, 
the experience of the United States will be of greatest value to 
the Latin-American republics, for they may profit by our suc- 
cesses as well as by our failures. Our system of public educa- 
tion with its more practical preparation for actual life is better 
adapted to the conditions existing in these republics than are the 
transplanted French or German methods. The wide-spread de- 
sire to introduce our common-school organization and methods is 
explained by the increasing appreciation of the fact that our 
system of public education has enabled us to pass through the 
successive stages of our social development without undermining 
social order. 

This is but the barest outline of the many ways in which our 
experience may be of service to the developing democracies of 
America, and it is in this spirit of service that we must conceive 
of our relation with them. Nor is the relation as one-sided as 
it appears at first glance. We have heretofore thought of South 
America solely in terms of its commercial possibilities. The 
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great moral and intellectual movements that have stirred this 
portion of the continent have entirely escaped our attention. 
Prejudice arises out of ignorance, and in prejudice feelings of 
personal, national and racial antagonism take their root. 

Even the utilization of the great commercial possibilities of 
these countries depends to a very large extent upon the de- 
velopment of closer moral and intellectual ties with them. In 
this respect, the experience of Great Britain should ever be 
a warning to us. She first recognized the commercial and in- 
dustrial possibilities of South America. English capital built 
the great railway lines and English merchants for a long time 
enjoyed a practical monopoly of South American commerce; but 
Great Britain never attempted to establish with these countries 
any of those stronger bonds of common feeling which mean so 
much for the maintenance of close relations. In his dealings 
with the people, the Englishman has held himself at arm's 
length. In every large city of South America there is a British 
colony, a British social circle, and a full measure of British prej- 
udice. The Briton has ever remained a stranger to the South 
American and the South American a stranger to the Briton. 
The people of these countries are conscious of the obligations 
which they owe to British capital, but this consciousness is not 
accompanied by any feeling of attachment to the Englishman 
resident among them. His lack of adaptability, his seeming un- 
willingness or inability to learn Spanish, and his ill-disguised 
attitude of superiority have checked the growth of British in- 
fluence. It is this fact that explains the failure of Great Britain 
to leave any permanent impress on the civilization of a vast 
continent, in which she had an unrivalled opportunity. Her 
power in commerce and industry, where she long enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly, is on the decline, and it is but a question of time when 
she will no longer be a factor in the economic life of these repub- 
lics. It seems a harsh word to say, but one cannot avoid seeing 
the word " failure " written across Great Britain's relations with 
South America. 

Deeply significant as are the negative lessons of Great Britain's 
experience, the more positive lessons of Germany's policy are no 
less instructive. The German Government and the German peo- 
ple have spared no effort to understand the South American na- 
tions and to place at their disposal the best results of German 
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thought and activity. With a broad and statesmanlike view, 
Germany has been ever ready to furnish South America with 
scientists for her universities, with teachers for her schools, with 
specialists in administrative, technical and sanitary problems, and 
she is now reaping the benefit of this far-seeing plan. In a word, 
German culture has come into organic touch with the life of these 
nations, serving them just as it has served us. 

The intellectual and moral ties thus formed have contributed 
considerably toward fostering closer commercial relations. Ger- 
man companies seeking franchises and concessions in South 
America are looked upon with favor, for their courteous treat- 
ment of the people wins for them the support of public opinion. 
Herman capital, in consequence, is making serious inroads into 
a field which was at one time exclusively British. 

Our own lack of steamship lines and banking facilities with 
South America, the failure of our manufacturers to adapt their 
goods to the tastes of the Latin-American peoples, and their 
refusal to conform to the conditions of South American trade, 
are traceable, in part at least, to our failure to appreciate the 
steady and sure advance of these republics to vigorous and inde- 
pendent national life. It is true that until recently the devel- 
opment of our own industrial resources has demanded all our 
surplus capital, but we have now reached a point at which we 
can no longer afford to neglect the opportunities which these 
markets offer. 

The people of South America are keenly alive to the fact that 
throughout the United States there exists this ignorance as to 
their affairs. They hear of our exchange of professors with Euro- 
pean universities, they know of the migration of our students to 
German, French and English institutions, they hear of the mil- 
lions spent by American tourists in European travel; and they 
wonderingly inquire as to the causes of our indifference. 

We must give a more positive interpretation and content to our 
relations with the republics of South America, which shall ex- 
press itself in a systematic effort to establish greater unity of 
thought and action between the northern and southern sections 
of the hemisphere. One of the most important agencies con- 
tributing towards this end is the Bureau of American Eepublics, 
which, under the able management of its present distinguished 
director, is rapidly fulfilling the ideals of its founders. 
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A heavy obligation also rests upon our universities. They 
must inculcate in a larger proportion of our college students a 
clearer appreciation of the significance and content of the Span- 
ish-American civilization. For the larger opportunities of busi- 
ness life we need an ever-increasing proportion of men who know 
the Spanish language. It will soon be quite as important for the 
North American to learn Spanish as it is for the South American 
to leam English. But a knowledge of the Spanish language, im- 
portant as it is, is not sufficient. It must be supplemented by a 
study of the economic conditions, political organization and liter- 
ary achievements of the people of Latin America. The record is 
one that is well worth the serious attention of every student. Our 
universities must furthermore inculcate in the student a broader 
intellectual sympathy; a readiness to understand a people and 
a civilization different from our own — in a word, that ability 
to weigh and estimate moral as well as material values which is 
the true indication of culture. 

Close and organic relations must be established between the 
universities of North and South America, between scientific or- 
ganizations and commercial associations. Furthermore, no effort 
must be spared to attract a larger number of students from these 
countries to our universities through the establishment of a com- 
prehensive system of scholarships for Latin- American students. 

Again, whenever a request is made for teachers to organize 
South American educational institutions, we must be prepared to 
supply men and women, not only thoroughly trained, but capable 
of adapting our educational methods to local needs. Every re- 
quest for technical experts to solve engineering, agricultural and 
sanitary problems must be met. 

In this way, and in this way alone, will we prepare the way for 
the growth of a common continental opinion without which unity 
of continental action is impossible. The Pan-American confer- 
ences are making important contributions to this end. With 
each recurring conference, unity of action is extended over a 
larger number of subjects, and over subjects of increasing im- 
portance. We have at present but a dim perception of the power 
of this unity of action in the councils of the nations; its full 
import will only be known to the generations to come. 

It is well for us to remember that, in the solution of the great 
world-problems now looming portentous in the Pacific, the action 
vol. olxxxix. — no. 641. 38 
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of the republics of this continent, if united, will be decisive. 
Whether or not the ultimate settlement of these problems shall 
involve a life and death struggle, it is evident that there will be 
thrown into the balance questions affecting not merely the wel- 
fare of the nations of the Far East, but the very existence of 
our Western civilization. There will of necessity be a struggle, 
unless an equilibrium of power is established sufficiently balanced 
to withstand any designs of the European states, or any monopo- 
listic control by an Asiatic nation. A united America will assure 
such an equilibrium; for, in the ultimate outcome the will of 
America must have a deciding voice. 

The choice so often put to us by a group of none too friendly 
European critics, to turn our attention either to South America 
or to the Far East, is entirely too narrow. We can best sub- 
serve our own interests as well as the interests of civilization 
in the Far East by cultivating unity of thought and action on 
the American continent. If we do not succeed in attaining this 
unity we shall find ourselves severely handicapped in the coun- 
cils of the nations. 

The commercial development of the Atlantic seaboard and of 
the country east of the Kocky Mountains has so completely ab- 
sorbed our attention that we have failed to grasp the full import 
of our position as a Power in the Pacific. The spectacular voy- 
age of the Atlantic squadron to the Pacific has been the first 
event to impress upon the American people that our obligations 
in the Pacific are becoming more important and more pressing 
than those in the Atlantic. With the opening of the Panama 
Canal we shall see clearly what is now but dimly perceived. Our 
interest in the Pacific is shared by an important group of South 
American countries, and any policy that we adopt is certain to 
affect them. It is none too early, therefore, to begin to prepare 
for unity of action. 

It may be difficult, it may be well-nigh impossible, to foresee 
the ultimate -results of this continental policy; but of one thing 
we may rest assured — that the influence of the United States will 
in large measure determine whether, as Professor Wendell has so 
eloquently expressed it, " at this moment of crescent democratic 
force, our world is passing into the dusk of a new barbarism or 
into the dawn of a new dispensation." 

L. S. Eowb. 



